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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this project is to bring into focus 
the disadvantaged area of Kalihi-Palama in the city of Honolulu, to 
describe its needs and characteristics, to discuss present programs 
designed to meet these needs and to make recommendations for a plan 
of action to serve the disadvantaged of this specific area. Since the 
disadvantaged tend to be non-users of library services, the library 
should develop aggressive, creative, and possibly unconventional 
programs to meet the unique needs of this group. The library should 
provide necessary information, vocational, and recreational materials 
which meet these needs and, thereby, help create a climate of optimum 
growth for the disadvantaged so that he is better able to close the 
gap of inequities separating him from the rest of America. The 
program is evaluated in terms of the effect it has on the lives of 
those people served. Evaluations from staff reports provide useful 
guidelines for future planning. This report is a preliminary 
investigation which, it is hoped, will stimulate others to actualize 
some or most aspects of the proposals. (Author/NH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Two decades and four years ago Paul Ha yard wrote! "Here is an. 
innovation that does honor to the sensibility of a people, and it is an 
American innovation: the libraries reserved for children. Those light 

and gay rooms, decorated with flowers and suitable furniture; those rooms 
where children feel perfectly at ease, free to come and go; to hunt for a 
book in the catalogue, to find it on the shelves, to carry it to -their 
armchair, and to plunge into the reading of it. They aro bettor than a 
drawing room or a club. They are a hone, ibid how many children, in those 
huge cities without tonderness, have none other one but thatt Outside, the 
rhythm of life tells of fever. A groat human stream roars by. Millions 
and millions of men, so crowded against each other that space is lacking 
and houses fuse together towards the sky, keep in motion those gigantic 
factories called Hew York or Chicago. Everybody works hard, everyone is 
breathless until the evening signal sends him back to his suburb, where 
even his leisure will still bo mechanical. Meanwhile, it is a different 
leisure that delights the children in those peaceful libraries peopled 
with books. . There, where they feel so much at homo, they are cultivating 
those qualities of spirit and soul which alone will be able lator to 
solve the meaning of all this unbridled activity that must be controlled 
or condemned."* 

Today, twenty-four years later, wo would like to imagine that our 
libraries aro a comfortable "home" for children to which they flock and 
in which thoy find countless hours of enjoyment. Although this condition 
may bo truo for many, thoro aro numerous others that tho libraries aro 
not reaching. Those aro tho disadvantaged. They rarely darkon the doors 
of tho library to know that it is rosorvod for thorn; that horo thoy may 
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feol perfectly at ease, free to come and go; here they may feel so much 
at homo to cultivato those qualities of spirit and soul which alone will 
be able to solve the meaning of unbridled activity that must be controlled 
or condemned. Both the disadvantaged young and old aliko must bo reached 

t 

by our libraries in ways that are innovative and effective so that they aro 
truly helped. 

The public library like many social institutions today is beginning 
to recognize the need to re-evaluate its existing programs in terms of 
its responsibilities, and objectives. The library today is moving toward 
a more aggressive role of public service by reaching out beyond its walls 
in an attempt to serve its total clientele— a broader spectrum of tho 
public. 

In the past the library has sought to be most effective by serving 
those who come to tho library; thus, it became very middle class in its 
. . oiden tation. In doing so it has alienated the lower income class who 

could most benefit from the services offered. Frank Reissman has stated 
that tho poor see the library "as an alien, intellectual institution, 
unexciting and run by unfriendly old women. This feeling of alienation 
and anti-intellectualism is a serious obstacle that needs to be overcome 
if the library service is to become effective and meaningful. And over- 
come .this we must for in an era of rapid social and technological change, 

• • 

of information explosions, and a world made smaller duo to scientific and 
technological innovations, no man can choose to bo ignorant. Modern 
progressive librarianship challenges all libraries to "think" in terms of 
total library service for in serving tho disadvantaged, we servo society 
as a whole. 
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Honco we believe the justification for this program lies in our desire 
to bridge the gap between aims of service and the reality of service* In 
Hawaii according .to the Eooz, Allen and Hamilton study, our present library 
system serves only 37 per cent of the population. * No doubt a good proportion 
of those not served are the disadvantaged. 

VJith this in mind this paper is being written. The purpose of this 
project is to bring into focus the disadvantaged area of Kalihi-Palama in 
the city of Honolulu, to describe its needs and characteristics, to discuss 
present programs designed to meet these needs and lastly to make recommen- 
dations for a plan of action to serve the disadvantaged of this specific 
area. 
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LEGAL BASIS 

The legal basis for this program is established in the founding 
of tho first public libraries in Boston in 1854. The public libraries 
have been committed to serving tho general public but only until recontly 
has the total commitment gained a new impetus with tho passage of tho 
1964 Library Servicos and Construction Act - P.L. 89-511* Under Title 
II of this act the government has allocated funds to support tho improve- 
ment and extension of public library service. Humorous experimental 
programs to extend service to tho disadvantaged have received grants 
under this act. Here in Hawaii, we find tho legal basis for our program 
in tho Hawaii Revised .State Law 45-1. (See following page) 
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TITLE «; EDUCATION 



CHAWeS <JS 
UwJlARlES 



7/.RT I. Lir.SART O? HAW/itl 

645-1. Establishment; Irostaes. There shall 
be a free circulating public library to be known 
as the Library of Hawaii which shall be governed 
by a board to be known as the trustees of the 
Library of Hawaii, the members of which shall 
be residents of the Territory and shall be appointed 
by the governor as provided in section 80 of the 
Organic Act. The board shall consist of seven 
members appointed as aforesaid; provided that 
for so long as the existing contract between the 
board and the Friends of the Library of Hawaii, 
originally known as the Honolulu Library and 
Reading Rooms Association, continues, or a new 
one between tire parties is entered into and is fn 
effect, whereby the Library of Hawaii continues to 
obtain the use cf the books, property and income 
of tiie Friends of the Library of Hawaii, the 
Frieuds of the Library of Hawaii shall have the 
right to nominate three of the members who shall 
be appointed by the governor. The trustees shall 
be appointed for terms of six years, and until 
their successors are appointed; provided that for 
the fret terms, two shall be appointed for two 
years, two for four years and the remainder for 
six years, and any vacancy shall be filled for ap- 
pointment for - die unexpired term. They shall 
serve without pay. A majority of the board shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. IL. 1909, c. 83, s. I; R. L. 1925, s. 416; 
R. L. 1835, s. 8U0; R. L. 1945, s. 1911; am. L. 
1953, c. 171, s. 1; am. L. 1955, c. 102, s. 1] 

§ 45-2. I) irfies of trustees. The board shall 
care for, manage and control all property set 
•part, donated, loaned to, or in any marisr ac- 
quired for the use of the library; Tcceiye, care for, 
expend and acount for any money which may be 
received for the purpose of erecting n building 
for the library or for any other purposes of the 
library; collect, purchase, receive gifts of and 
Otherwise acquire all books and other publica- 
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tions proper for the library, and arrange, classify 
and catalogue the same; provide for their safe- 
keeping; expend moneys appropriated by the leg- 
islature and otherwise acquired for the develop- 
ment, use, support and maintenance of the library; 
provi de ways a nd means for placi ng the library 
w ithin reacao f all residents thro ug hout the Ter- 
ritory end particularly of all public and private 
school children; provide and maintain branch li- 
braries, offices, or places for the distribution of 
books and periodicals throughout the Territory; 
make such contracts as may be necessary to carry 
into effect the general duties herein imposed; 
appoint a president, secretary and treasurer from 
among its members, and such other officers and 
employees as it deems necessary; aud make rules 
and regulations for its own guidance, for the man- 
agement and use of the library, and for the control 
of the property under its management. [L. 1909, 
c. 83, s. 2; R. L. 1925, s. 3417; R. L. 1935, s. 
801; R. L. 1945, s, 1912.J 

§ 45-3. Powers of trustees; special fond. The 
board may make such arrangements or contracts 
as are approved by the governor, with any county, 
city, association, society, person or persons, for 
the purpose of benefiting the library and increas- 
ing its facilities and use; enter into such arrange- 
ment or contract as is approved by the governor, 
with the Friends of the Library of Hawaii, for 
the purpose of obtaining for the Library of Hawaii 
the use of the books and property and income of 
the Friends of the Library of Hawaii; cooperate 
by exchange and otherwise with libraries now ex- 
isting or hereafter to be formed; receive, use, 
manage, or invest moneys or other property, real, 
personal, or mixed which may be given, be- 
queathed, devised or in any manner received from 
sources other than the legislature or any federal 
appropriation for any or all purposes of the Li- 
brary of Hawaii; deposit with the treasurer of the 
Territory in a special fund to be known as “special 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISADVANTAGED 
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Characteristics of the disadvantaged individual as described by 
Rlessman includo the followings** 

(a) is relatively slow at cognitive tasks, but not stupid; 

(b) appears to learn most readily through a physical, concrete 
approach (often is slow, but may bo persistent when the content 
is meaningful and valued); 

(c) often appears to be anti-intellectual, pragmatic rather than 
theoretical; 

(d) is traditional, superstitious, and somewhat religious in a 
traditional sense; 

(e) is from a male-centered culture, except for a major section of 
' the Negro subculture; 

(f) is inflexible and not open to reason about many of his beliefs 
(morality, diet, family polarity, and educational practice are 
examples of these beliefs) ; 

(g) feels alienated from the larger social structure, with resultant 

(' frustration; 

\..y 

(h) holds others to blame for his misfortunes; 

a 

(i) values masculinity and attendant action, viewing intellectual 
activities as unmasculine; 

( j) appreciates knowledge for its practical, vocational ends, but 
rarely values it for its own sake; 

(k) desires a better standard of living, with personal comforts for 
himself and his family, but does not wish to adopt a middle-class 
way of life; 

(l) is deficient in auditory attention and interpretation skills; 

(m) reads ineffectively and is deficient in the communication skills 
generally, has wide areas of Ignorance, and often is suggestible, 
although ho may be suspicious of innovations. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF KALIHI-PALAMA 



Kallhi -Palana (C R P Area 6)^ 

The Kalihi-Palana C R P (Community Renewal Program of Honolulu) area 
Is an irregularly shaped section bordered on the mauka side by the Lunalilo 
Freeway, on the makai side by Honolulu Harbor, on the Diamond Head side by 
Liliha and King streets and on the Ewa side by Middle Street* It consists 
of 1,489 acres on eight census tracts - 54, 57, 58, 60 and parts of 55, 56, 
61 and 62 * 

The majority of the population is located just makai of the Lunalilo 
Freeway and in the neighborhood of Kalihi Street. Mayor Wright Housing, 
built in 1952, houses 362 families, a significant part of the population 
concentration. The rest of the land area in the C R P area is devoted to 
mixed industrial uses, but many residences are still within the industrial 
section. Homes are mostly old, and although some are still in good repair, 
th^' area\verall/ is dilapidated. There are no new homos in the area. On 
Sand Island, there is a scattering of occupied squatters* shacks. 

The residential character of the area, despite the industrial develop- 
ment, is indicated by the presence of six schools: Kalihi Kai, Farrington 

High School, Kalakaua Intermediate, St. Anthony, Kaiulani, and Honolulu 
Tochnical School. 

The population of 21,46? in i960 was predominantly Oriental with a 
preponderance of Japanese, 34.1 per cent. Tho age-sex pyramid Indicates 
general conformance with the Oahu norm, except for a smaller number of 
males age 20 to 24 and a larger number of males 45 to 65. Population 
increased 5»7 per cont, to 22,693 between I960 and 1965* 
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* Part Population: 6 J l’. S. Cet'.aua 

’0‘* ! :, iVm ii Dept. Hoalth Estimate 
' ??,(> \\ ‘6 Hawaii Dept. Health Estimute 
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Kalihi -Palana, — Index of Community Organizations and Institutions*® 



Community Organizations ! 

1. Aloha ligo Club** 

2* Filipino Federation of America, Inc*** 
3* Kalihi-Paloma Community Council* 

4. Kalakaua Lions 
5* Mayor Wright Housing 
6. Mayor Wright Juvonile Patrol 
7* Poloma Neighborhood Assn.** 

8* Susannah Wosloy Community Contor 
Public Schools : 

9* Central Intermediate** 

10* Farrington High 
11* Fern Elementary** 

12* Kcdulani Elementary 
13* Kalakaua Intermediate 
14* Kalihi-Kai Elementary 

fl 

15* Kalihivaena Momentary 
16* Kapalam Elementary 
17. Kaulewela Elementary 
18* Likolike Intermediate 

19. McKinloy High 

20. Puuhalo Elementary . . 



* - Inter-Group Organization 
** - Institutions or facilities not shown 

• * 

-I ** 

Id 



• Othor Educational Institutions : ' 

21* Damien Memorial High 
22. Kalihi Br. State Library** 

23* St. Anthony 
24. St. Johns** 

25* St. Thorosa* 

Churches : 

26. Aldersgato Methodist Church 

27. Apostolic Faith Church** 

28. Bishops Storehouse (LDS)** 

29. Hawn. Pentecostal Full Gospel Assy** 

30. Jikoen Temple** 

31. Kalihi Union Church 

32. Ka Makua Mau Loa Church** 

fc 

33* Kauaakapili Protestant Church 
34. Katuhira Jinsha Totnplo of Haw.** 

35* St. Elizabeths Episcopal Church 

36. St. John tho Baptist Church** 

37. Pearl Harbor Stake (IDS) Regional** 
Parks & Recreation : 

38. Kalakaua Playground** 

39. Kalihi-Kai Playground** 

40. Kara Hold** 

41. Kauluwola Playground** 

42. Kuhio Park Terrace 
on organization tablo 
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MODEL CITY REPORTS 1 3 



Welfare (Miss Arleon Merritt, Chairman) 

1* Problems and Causes in Perspective 

Kalihi-Palama Model Neighborhood Area residents exhibit a high level 
of economic dependency, in comparison with Honolulu as a whole. 

Incentives to get off welfare are not realistic or attractive* 

Welfare payments are too low in view of Hawaii’s high-cost economy. 

Many potentially eligible needy persons are not applying for aid. 

Persons receiving financial assistance in Kalihi-Palama tend to have 
other associated problems, such as family instability and physical 
disability. 

Conflicts between sub-cultures and tho dominant western culture have 
led to severe individual problems of adjustment and high levels of 
chronic economic dependency among some ethnic groups, particularly 
tho Hawaiian. . 

Shortcomings in tho delivery of welfare services tend to create 
hostility in people, ’’turns them off,” and heightens the applicants* 
sense of failure and alienation. Services are not close to the 
people and not available on a 24 hour basis. r 

Coordination among agencies is not adequate to achieve mab&mum 
effective use of available resources. 

. Social service recipients have no opportunity to participate in the 
planning and decision-making process of public and private welfare 
agencies. 

Tho quantity and the quality of medical services available to volfare 
recipients in Kalihi-Palama are not conducive to the maintenance of 
good hoalth. 



Employment (Mr. Takeshi Uyesugl, Chairman) 
1. Problems and Causes in Perspective 



Income levels in the Kalihi-Palama Model Neighborhood Area aro low 
perhaps because of the predominance of low-paying jobs open to many 
residents who do not have the necessary education and training to 
advance to higher-paying employment. This places a particularly 
acute hardship on low-income residents because of Hawaii's high 
living costs. 
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Three target groups present an immediate employment concern in 
( Kalihi-Palama. 

a* The long-term unemployed, particularly the unskilled. 

b. Those not in the labor force (i.e. not seeking work) and 
have been discouraged or lost their desire to work. 

c. .Those in school who want part-time work for expenses while 
in school or who are faced with imminent job search when 
they leave or graduate from school. 

There is some doubt that it is beneficial for Hawaii’s economy to 
become increasingly reliant on the tourist industries which create 
a large number of jobs with less opportunities for socio-economic 
advancement. Although the State has a General Economic Plan, it 
has not been coordinated with the other government agencies or with 
the Kalihi-P&lama Model City Planning. 

There is a lac.k of and limited access to information about employment 
and training opportunities to Kalihi-Palama residents who may or can 
benefit from them. 

Contraints (other than for AIDC families) exist for welfare recipients 
who work in low-paying jobs. The pay may be equal to the welfare 
allotment and subsequent reduction in welfare allowances results in 
serious disincentive for recipients to work. 

There is a lack of planned and coordinated training for entry-level 
v. jobs and retraining programs in private firms and among government 

agencies. 

t 

Dislike by some Kalihi-Palama youth for the prevalent academic 
curriculum in our public secondary schools results in thp^r drop- 
out, push-out or cut-out. These youth become the poorly educated, 
the untrained and the marginally employed or unemployed. Moreover, 
high school students are not adequately counseled in work opportunities 
so that they are not prepared to seek employment when they leave or 
graduate from school. 

3 year residency requirement prevent well-meaning newcomers from * 
obtaining a position in employment. 



Law Enforcement (Mr. Peter Ng, Chairman) 

1. Problons and Causes in Porsuectivo 

• 1 ■ ^ * U W , W — I. 

The Kalihi-Palama Model Neighborhood Area shows higher crime, corral aint 
and arrest rates than the rest of Oahu (excluding Waianae-N anakuli ) 
with the major offenses appealing to bo crimes 'against proporty- 
robbory, burglary, auto theft, vandalism and inhalation of volatile 
substances (gluo sniffing, paint- sniffing). 

Crimes against property and against self represent a larger share of 
v the arrests among the under 18 age group in tho Kalihi-Palama area than 

among older porsons. 
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Those persons who commit offenses usually have low incomo, low 
education, unemployment and/or recont immigrant backgrounds but 
it is not to be construed that all people in the above categorios 
are criminal offenders. 

Considering the continued rapid expansion of population in the 
Honolulu area and the accompanying law enforcement problems of 
urbanized life especially in the public housing areas of tho 
Kalihi -Palana Model Neighborhood Area, the Police Department faces 
a severe problem of obtaining sufficient-qualified officers. • 

Thoro is some evidonce that under present environmental conditions, 
the juvenile detention home, the youth correctional facilities and 
the Hawaii State Prison may bo encouraging and reinforcing illegal . 
behavior among young and adult persons. 



Health (Sister Maureen, Chairman) 

jl. Problems and Causes in Perspective 



a. Tho Kallhi-Palama Model Neighborhood Area shows poor standard 
health indices— when compared with the rest of Oahu* 

b. Health services are difficult to obtain because of a lack of 
doctors, poor transportation, or lack of day care services. 

c. There is no public hospital in Oahu providing general care for 
the indigent and tho medically indigent. Many indigent patients 
who receivo welfare payments to attend private hospitals feel 

-ir.that they receive discriminatory treatment. 

d. Dental care is inadequate and tooth docay is a major public 
health problem among low-income families. 

o. Medical care for the indigent and the medically indigent is- 
fragmented and uncoordinated, resulting in less than maximum 
effectiveness in dealing with the pationt' s total health problems. 

f. A significant number of families in the Kalihi-Palama area aro 

' not covered by either private medical insurance or public as sis topee 
for medical expenses. 

g. little effort is made by the health agencies to relate their 
programs to broader environmental improvements that affect 
personal health. 

h. Parents indicatod their desire for hoalth education to assist thorn 
in coping with tho following areas: 

(1) Gluo and paint sniffing of toenagers 

(2) Sox education 

( 3 ) Nutrition 

(4) First Aid 

(5) Etaotional Probloms 
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1» Dental care is presently inadequate to moot the high level of 
need for all age groups* Programs exist to provide cal’© but 
long waiting lists indicato the magnitude of the problem and the 
noed for more facilities and more personnel to provide services. 

3* Hospital clinics provido services but problems in this area were 
identified as; 

(1) Long waiting periods in the clinic 

(2) Changing doctors 

(3) Personnel attitudes 

k* School health services seem markedly limited since public health 
nurses seem to have multiple duties (clinics, etc.) outside of 
schools which give them little time in the school. 

l. Day care programs and facilities for all age groups are inadequate 
making it difficult at times to bo free to seek health services. 

m. Environmental health hazards include: 

(1) Insects and rodents especially in housing projects without 
screen doors. 

(2) Aircraft noise that may affect hearing as well as scholastic 
achievement. 

(3) Inadequate lighting in areas which may provide cover-up 
for glue and paint sniffers. 

(4) Inadequate rubbish containers and infrequent pick-up. 

(5) Kuhio Park hazard over stream traversed by school children. 

n. Preventive health programs for all age groups arc not utilized 
fully or may not be available to the degree that could assure 
early detection and treatment of disease. 

o. Health Insurance for the disadvantaged is not now widely available 
and the target area residents awareness of the impact of Title XIX 
implementation on July 1, 19&9 is limited. 

p. Information on services available is not widely known. 

q. The inadequate numbor of professionals in the health field in the 
area limits services - physicians, dontists, nurses, social workers. 

r. Representation of the clients of Department of Social Services does 
not exist on the Department! s Medical Advisory Committee. 
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E ducation Problem Statement Smiry Kalihi-Palama Model Neighborhood Area 

1* tow education achievement handicaps ninny Model Neighborhood Area 

residents. 

a. The median education level of Kaldhi-Palama residents (grade 10) 
is lower than that of the rest of Oahu (grade 11). The City 
Demonstration Agency survey showed that half of the heads of 
households in Kalihi-Palama had 10th grade or less education. 

b. Lack of education handicaps many Model Neighborhood Area 
residents in their job search. Over two-thirds of those in 
Kalihi-Palama v?ho were identified as "disadvantaged" jobseekers 
.with the Hawaii State Employment Service in Juno 1968 had not 
finished high school and half of thorn had loss than a 9th grade 
education. 

c. Lack of education reduces the potential for earning higher 
incomes. The City Demonstration Agency survey showed that a 
third of the heads of households in Kalihi-Palama were 
receiving incomes at poverty levels (less than $ 3 » 50 O) and of 
this group, two-thirds had completed less than 11 years of school r 

d. Low education attainment is associated with law offenders. 

Police Department statistics indicate that more than half of the 
Kalihi-Palama arrestees in 1966-67 had loss than 10th grade 
schooling. 

It is evident that education is a vital factor in determining 
the propensity toward a good life - that having more education 
qualifies an individual for more employment opportunities, greater 
income expectation and an understanding of community affairs 
which can contribute toward a better quality of urban neighborhood. 

Low education achievement for the present generation of Model 
. Neighborhood Area students will mean the cycle may be repeated. 

2. Many Model Neighborhood Area students are "turned off 11 by the 

educational system . 

a. This disenchantment is illustrated by achievement scores 

(Sequontial Test of Educational Progress) which decline from a 
mean percentile of 42 in grade 4 to 30 in grade 12. It culminates 
in a drop-out percent age ranging from 4.0 to 17.9 for public 
Model Neighborhood Area schools (grades 9-12) compared to a state- 
wide rate of 2 . 3 percent. In the City Demonstration Survey, of 
those persons age 25 or younger who had loft school sometime in 
the last fivo years, a third said they dropped out bocauso they 
didn’t liko school* Absenteeism is also symptomatic and Kalihi- 
Palama schools' recorded closo to 7 percent average daily absences 
in 1966-67 compared with 5*9 percent for all Oahu* 
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b. Students develop negative attitudes as they repeatedly fail to 
show success in school. Tho schools have not provided sufficient 
floxible incentives for non-academically inclined students, 
Difforent cultural perceptions of tho value of education are not 
considered in motivational programs as well as in development of 
more appropriate testing measurements. Reading difficulties are 
not adequately dealt with and roinforce negative results in tests. 

c. There is lack of choice in curriculum and teaching methods. No 
concentrated effort has been made to design curriculum content and 
teaching methods to meot the particular circumstances and needs of 
Model Neighborhood Area schools and the group of students within 
them. Special programs such as Headstart which help to develop 
the potentials of pro-school children do not receive adequate 
follow-up. There are special language and reading programs but 
they are not effectively coordinated with tho individual schools. 
Residents have expressed special needs in health and sex education 
which they feel do. not receive adequate attention. In addition, 
residents question whether special demonstration programs (such as 
PL 89-10) have made any impact on the curriculum. 

A very important problem for Model Neighborhood Area secondary 
schools has been on tho controversial and changing p 1 * 0 gram of 
vocational education. According to the State Master Plan for 
Vocational Education, its emphasis is being shifted to tho 
Community College System under tho University of Hawaii. Tho 
Master Plan does call for interest occupational clustor courses to 
bo developed in the secondary schools but tho specific job 
preparation courses will be postponed to post-high school education. 
Acquisition of actual job skills are left to on-th-job training 
relying on government- sponsored training programs, apprenticeship 
and other private training programs. The dilemna (sic) for Model 
Neighborhood Area residents, particularly those in the poverty - 
groups are that (1) many youth from low-income families cannot 
afford to postpone their .training because they are faced with an 
economic necessity to worl<; (2) many youth are not suited to the 
' academic curriculum and will not finish high, school which means . 
they may not go on to Comunity College, and (3) whilo proposals 
and new plans wait to bo implemented, more youth will go into tho 
labor market ill-prepared for a competitive economic society and 
' many will become unemployed or marginally employed burdens on the ■ 
community. 

Lack of Vocational guidance in high school has also handicapped 
Modol Neighborhood Area students in their post-high school 
experience. High school guidance counselors seem to bo mis-used 
by tho administration to do sundry tasks and what guidance exists 
is often directed toward tho college-bound youth • 
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d. The present methods of dealing with attendance and disciplinary 
probloms are inadequate and do not doal with the problem but pass 
it on to someone else. Residents indicato that suspending children 
from ’school creates other problems. Tho present counselling ratio 
of one counselor to 600 students is acutely inadequate for all 
schools and especially so for Model Neighborhood Area secondary 
schools. 

;« 3 « Most Model Neighborhood Area residents feel that tholr schools are 
not responsive to their noeas, are not core rani c a tin f -‘ with then and 
do not •provide for meaningful community participation . 

Available Department of Education statistics show that for one 
elementary school in the Kalihi-Palama llodol Neighborhood Area, 
parent participation at PTA mootings averaged 20 percent whilo 
parent-teacher conferences averaged 86 percent. Many Model 
Neighborhood Area residents feel that PTA meetings are too "structured" 
and tho result is a boring, non-communicative experience for most 
parents. There appears to bo inadequate communication botwoon school 
administrators and teachers with parents and community residents 
especially with those who may hold different values of education. 

There appears to be increasing problems with Intermediate lovol 
students which are not communicated between the school and parents. 
Kalihi-Palana residents point out that school admission procedures 
may not be understood, especially by new residents and immigrants. 

4 . There is a continuing problem in obtaining and retaining qualified 
teachers . 

In addition to an insufficient number of locally trained teachers, 
the recruitment problem is compounded by low beginning salaries 
(4,7?4 - $5*877) (sic). The result is that many locally trained 
teachers recruited from out-of-state stay on the average, for only 
two to three years. 

Residents feel that the pupil-teacher ratio should be more flexible 
to allow lower ratios for Model Neighborhood Area schools and that 
new teachers should be given an orientation to the llodol Neighborhood 
Area community and the general needs of the students. 

5* There is a lack of planning and coordination among government 

agencies responsible for providing and maintaining adequate school 
facilities and m'omotinp a conductive physical environment . 

a. School enrollment projections for Kalihi-Palana have not been 
integrated with economic dovolopmont and physical planning duo 
to lack of coordination between the throe State agencies 
(Department of Education, Department of Accounting and General 
Services (DAGS) and Department of Planning and Economic 
Development (DPED) • 

b. The schools have not been provided with adequato custodial 
services. Part of tho problem is attributed to the organiza- 
tional disruption caused by the transfer of school maintenance 
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and repair services from the City and County of Honolulu to the 
Stato. Another factor is the shortage of maintenance personnel 
caused by non- competitive wages, inefficient work mothods and 
menial tasks* 

c* A special and high priority problem for Kalihi-Palama schools is 
the disturbance and possible physical impairment caused by low- 
flying aircraft. Not only does it disrupt learning but it i6 
•Iso a health and safoty hazard, 

6, There are insufficient supporting services and lack of coordination 

in health, public welfare, security measures and lack of suoportivo 

school staff . 

a. There is lack of participation and use of information from the 
employment and economic development systems in school vocation 
programs. 

b. Chronic health problems of students debilitate their energies 
for learning and may sorLously affect their achievement levels. 

c. Children from low-income families may require special under- 
standing and motivation to learn. Not enough is known of the 
family’s problems to deal with the individual school child. 

d. Kalihi-Palama residents and school personnel are concerned about 
the presence of outsiders especially on socondary school campuses. 
There seems to be a lack of communication and understanding about 
school regulations prohibiting visitors without prior* permission 
from tho school administration. Residents have also expressed 
thoir concern in increased activity in secondary schools of 
narcotic sales, hi-jacking techniques and glue and paint sniffing. 

Library facilities which are part of the DOE system need to bo 
coordinated with school enrollment and curriculum requirements. 

Tho Kalihi-Palama neighborhood branch library has shown a docline 
in circulation since the completion of the Lunalilo Freeway-Kalihi 
Street Interchange located in its immediate vicinity. 

f. Community usage of facilities has been a neglected potential 
linkago for other programs such as recreation. Maximum use of 
public facilities seems desirable if community participation 
warrants it and socurity measures can ensure reasonable safety. 
The City and County Department of Parks and Recreation should be 
coordinated with tho school land acquisition pregram. 



Culture and tho Art s (Fuifatu Fauolo, Chairman) 

1. Probloms and Causos in Perspective. 

Ethnic cultures and thoir art forms in Hawaii, including the once 
dominant Hawaiian culture, aro losing thoir identity and vitality 
in tho Modol Neighborhood Area ns elsewhere in the Islands, 
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Many residents are neither prepared nor in a position to realize a 
full range of benefits from the broadly encompassing "mainstream" 
American culture. Participation rates in tho arts are particularly 
low among Kalihi-Palama residents due largely to inadequacy and 
inaccessibility of services and facilities, cultural alienation, 
and what amounts to prohibitive costs. 

Few organizations and institutions are active in cultural preser- 
vation and teaching in Kalihi-Palama, and few provide opportunities 
for artistic expression and participation hero* 

Tho potential for cultural activities runs high among Model i'.-.i 
Neighborhood Area residents, but the need has not been adequately 
identified either by the local residents or by leaders of cultural 
organizations and institutions whoso concern for the most part lies 
elsewhere* 



Housing; (Charles Gay, Chairman) * * 

1* Problems and Causes in Perspective 

About of the housing units in Kalihi-Palama Model Neighborhood 
Area are in substandard physical condition, either deteriorating 
and dilapidated. 

About ktffl of the housing units in Kalihi-Palama Model Neighborhood 
Area are overcrowded, generally because there is an inadequate supply 
of housing units with enough rooms to accord'idate large families. In ' 
addi tion, the present lot sizes in single-family residential areas 'S, 
do not afford sufficient space to add more bedrooms. 

Low income Modol Neighborhood Area residents — both renters and 
owners — generally pay larger shares of their incomes for housing 
than do households who are better off financially, and, this housing 
tends to bo in poorer condition* Moreover, there is a feeling among 
soma' of the Model Neighborhood Area residents that there are no 
uniform rental policies within tho existing subsidized public housing 
units in Kalihi-Palama. 

The private housing market is providing an inadequate number of new 
units to moot population growth at all income levels. The shortage 
for low and moderate-income households including single individuals 
is particularly acute. This is because of tho high costs of land, 
labor, materials and taxes. Moreover, the inability of some Model 
Neighborhood Area residents to obtain financing for improving their 
housing clrcunstanco adds to this difficulty. Accordingly, the 
. cost of housing to both buyers and renters is high. 

Public programs have boon unable to fill tho housing gap. There is 
an inadequate supply of Federal and State subsidized housing for low- 
incomo households. 
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Thor© Is a scarcity of available fee simple land* In addition, 
there is an unusually high percentage of fee simple land held by 
a few owners* 



Planning and Urban Design (Arthur Y. Akin aka, Chairman) 

1* Problems and Causes in Perspective 

Noise and hazard from jets, especially the Air Force KC 135 tankers, 
taking off across Kalihi-Palama from Honolulu International Airport 
disrupt the lives and activities of the people as well as pose a 
constant peril* 

Pressures to force land-use change are disrupting the community 
and squeezing out long time residents with no protection — or at 
. most inadequate protection whore public condemnation is involved — 
for the interests of those dislocated* High land values, specualtion 
and taxes have tended to discourage private rehabilitation of 
residential property* 

A concentration of public housing has introduced community disruption 
and social confict* 

The overall street system is disruptive of some neighborhoods by 
bringing thru-traffic onto local streets which are hardly adequate 
oven for local traffic. Traffic dangers from inadequate street 
lighting, lack of sidewalks in some places, and blind intersections* 

Zoning for apartments has increased densities thereby over-burdening 
many narrow streets, old sewer lines, and public facilities. 

Old sewer lines need replacement but should be coordinated with 
improvement of streets. Unfortunately these improvements require 
property owner financing, which can impose hardships on many owners. 

Certain public facilities contribute to blight -- the City* s 
incinerator and the State prison. 

Noxious industries create odors, spread dust, and dump raw wastes 
into the drainage canals. 

The amount of park acreage is inadequate and the range of park types 
does not serve all segments of the population. 

The area has had imposed upon it a concentration of public housing 
projects and Urban Renewal bulldozing. 

2« Causes 

With only at-iarge representation on the City Council, the area has 
no direct voice representing its local needs. 
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Public planning generally is centralized, professionalized, and 
bureaucratized with local communication limited to formal hearings 
and individual petitions. Citizen Participation in the planning 
process has in effect, been discouraged, especially among Model 
Neighborhood Area residents. 

Land was originally subdivided to meet the needs of the horse and 
buggy era, but the pattern and size of lots are frequently less than 
suitable for the automobile age. 

The area developed when street and housing standards vere low and 
violations often went unnoticed. 

The City has yet to develop a human policy in its. code enforcement 
programs which can both check blight and exercise flexibility in 
helping individuals overcome hardship problems. 

The area abounds with small, odd shaped lots on narrow private streets, 
which by being substandard according to zoning, are disqualified 
from rehabilitation assistance under normal federal programs. 

Located near the downtown and astride the Island’s major arteries, 
the land is often far more valuable than the improvements on it. 

Four- fifths of the resident (sic) are tenants even though more than 
four- fifths would prefer to buy if they could. 

( , The lack of means to help tenants become owners prevent many residents 

from feeling a part of th9 community and thus from taking* an active 
interest in community affairs. 

Long an entry area of immigrants and pockets of poor, the Palama 
section has not attracted investment for tipgrading. Many absentee 
landlords do not maintain their rental units. 

x . Land-use planning in Kalihi-Palama has tended to follow the dictates 

of the raarkot, hence has leaned toward higher densities and apartments 
even in opposition to local residents’ preferences to maintain the 
area predominantly in single family use. Planning has not been geared 
to local needs. 

Planning agencies have tended to deal in gross considerations of land 
uses, traffic, and people; yet those agencies know little about 
either the overall or the personal impacts of planning decisions. 

Coordination among agencies for both planning and plan coordination 
has not brought concerted action on problems. 

An inadequate supply of housing generally keeps the demand for 
• deteriorated units high. 

Weaknesses in the improvement district provision have discouraged 
.upgrading. • 
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Recreation (Robert Wright - Chairman) 



1. Problems and Causes in Perspective 



Park space for local use — in neighborhood, community, and district 
parks — is sever^y deficient. 

Recreational services do not roflect the range of needs according to 
different ages and cultural orientations. For example, senior citisons 
and pre-schoolars need their own kind of recreational spaces. In 
addition, present after school recreational programs are inadequate 
to meet the residents (sic) needs. Especially thso who are working 
mothers. 

There is an inadequate diversity of recreational forms. New kinds of 
parks and programs seem called for. 

Some existing facilities and programs, in being underutilized, suggest 
an unresponsivenoss to unusual needs or at least a United capability 
by recreational agencies to communicate with some segments of the 
population and to ascertain their real needs. Access difficulties 
and social problems compound the situation. 

Coordination has been less than adequate between recreational intents 
and those agencies not primarily responsible for recreation but whose 
facilities have recreational potential — such as flood control 
channels, churches, schools, and social clubs. 

Inadequate supervision at existing public facilities. > 



2. Causes 

Lack of direct local involvement in the planning and programming 
of recreational activities and facilities. The operations are too 
centralized and too professionalized for more effective local communis 
cations. 

Inadequate funds for experimentation with more thorough evaluative 
processes and with new kinds of parks and programs so as to try to 
reach a greater diversity of people not now being served adequately. 

Rapid urbanization is creating a backlog of needed projects, and the 
local political strength is too small within the centralized City 
administration for local needs to receive a high priority when needs 
are so great all over Oahu. 



Citizen Participation (Rev. Edwin Bonsey, Chairman) 
1. Problems and Causes in Perspective 



Participation in planning activities has been low in Kalihi-Palama 
where a majority of those attending meetings tend to be there with 
an immediate self Interest such as the property oners. There is 
need to develop self interest for the low income non-property owner 
in the form of hopes and rewards. 

The Community Action Program, as well as social service and educa- 
tional institutions, have emphasized direct service rather than 
organizing low-income residents to participate in the planning 
and formulation of programs. In general, public and private 
agencies tend to be reluctant to, have local residents actively 
participate in docision making, especially those who are culturally 
poor and not in the mainstream of the society. As a result, 
residents see programs as being beyond thoir control and influence 
and participation has been further discouraged. 

Voter registration in the Kalihi-Palama Model Neighborhood Area is 
low, but among those registered, voting rates appear to be at the 
same high levels as elsewhere in ' Honolulu. 

Tho electoral system does not provide for an effective, representative 
constituency relationship between elected city officials and Model 
Neighborhood residents. 

Low-income Model Neighborhood residents have in the past ijot boon 
able to gain and utilize effective technical training and assistance 
so as to influence the major public and private programs specifically 
affecting thoir areas. 

Participation in community oriented voluntary organizations appears 
to be low in the Kalihi-Palama area which has a higher rato of 
tonancy and transiency. * 
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. mpucAHONs for the library 

Ihe library should recognize and assort its responsibility as a 
public institution to elevate the quality of the lives of the disadvan- 
taged, and to be fully cognizant that in so doing, it actually serves 
all society* A blemish, untreated, eventually flares up into a major 
acne problem as evidenced by the riots in many of the nation* s major 
cities* At present, many of the disadvantaged feel that existing social 
agencies are not meeting their needs, thereby creating a sense of hopeless- 
ness in the old.*, and helpless rage in th.e young. Thus, ironically, the 
very agencies which are supposed to be instrumental in breaking the cycle 
of poverty are nurturing it by creating attitudes which do not promote 
constructive self-help. Poverty coupled with helpless rage equals an 
explosive situation - in which no member of our society can escape unscathed. 
The library, being aware of this., should perhaps be the first to reach out 
to help the disadvantaged. Also, since the disadvantaged tends to be a 
non-user of library services, the library should develop aggressive, 
creative, and possibly unconventional programs to meot the unique needs of 
this group. Lastly, the library should provide necessary information, 
vocational, recreational materials which meet these needs and thorohjs*holp 
croate a climate of optimum growth for tho disadvantaged so that ho is 
bettor able to close tho gap of inoquities separating him from tho rest of 
America* 
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OBJECTIVES 



In light of the study, the objectives of the Kalihi-Palama Library 4 
should be: 

1* To bo sensitive to and identify the changing needs of the community 
and tailor library services accordingly. 

2. To devolop creative programs to extend the teaching of library 
services to non-usors. 

3* To increase efforts to assure potential users are aware of the full 
range of library services. 

4. To encourage young adults to become long term patrons. 

5. To provido adequate library resources to meet the requirements of 
students to support their educational endeavors. 

6. To promote interlibrary cooperation to make the best possible use 
of collections. 

7. To provide means for continuing solf-oducation made necessary by a 
technological and complex society, (job retraining, improving 
proficiency, learning additional skills, broadening horizons) 

8. To be constituted as a positive alternative for the attention of 
the people of Hawaii for their loisuro time activities and to 
provide a possible indepth balance for oftentimes superficial mass 
media coverage of significant events. 

9. To chango tho image of the library as a friendly, fruitful, and 
helpful institution whose aim is to serve all tho people of Hawaii 
regardless of socio-economic status. 

10. To supplement and support other agencies and programs serving the 
disadvantaged. 

m 

11. To bo aware that traditional library methods and materials are 
inadequate to meet tho needs of tho disadvantagod. 
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PRESENT ATTEMPTS TO SERVE THE DISADVANTAGED 




; 

Before proceeding to/ our recommendations, wo felt it wise to 
cxnmino the ongoing projocts in this area in order to perhaps coordinate 
our efforts within the existing structure. Having interviewed several 
pooplo working in this area of sorvico, wo discovered that the library 
• until very recently has offered limited supportive service to the other 
social agencies working with the disadvantaged, particularly Headstart, 
HYC, VISTA and the Department of Social Services. This service has been 
in tho form of resource materials and the lending of its facilities for 
community meetings as in the case of Waianao Branch Library. However, 
some initial exploratory efforts have been made by a few librarians such 
as Kiss Nott at the Liliha Library and Mrs, Nakamura who is in charge of 
tho Eookmobdlo service. Because traditional library programs havo failed 
to reach those people, it has been necessary for librarians to experiment 
with various exploratory approaches in ordor that they might gain a better 
knowledge of the interest and the needs of the people they wish to serve. 
The following is & report by oach of the librarians on their efforts. 



Bookmobile ^ 

Bookmobile sorvicos to the disadvantaged have been primarily provided 
through scheduling stops in economically depressed areas. During summor, 
1968, Mrs. MacDonald, children's librarian, presented puppet shows and 
told stories at those stops and at other regular stops. Turn out was very 
good and tho children and even adults wore enthused with the puppet shows 
and stories. 



KLss C. Tontioka had planned these stops a. few months earlier with 
community loaders of Community Action Summer Recreation Centers for 
Kahuku, Waiaholo, and Wong's Village and tho Dopt. of Parks' Summer 
Fun Program at Palolo Rocroation Center. She had- found during tho summer 
of '6? that tho special summer stops at rocroation centers having summer 
fun programs were highly successful. (Mrs. MacDonald had presented 
sovoral puppot shows and stories at theso and othor rogular stops.) 



Miss Tomioka found that theso community loaders wore very enthusiastic 
about tho program and in working with the bookmobile staff. Although the 
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majority of patrons wore understandably children, all residents in 
the area had an opportunity to use the bookmobile as well, (Some 
adults sat in on the story hours and were noted to enjoy the stories 
and puppets as much as or sometimes even more than did the children,) 

In addition to the stops mentioned above, Palolo Housing, Waimanalo 
Beach Park, Kalihi Valley Homes, and Kuhio Park Terrace were also served 
during this past summer, Kalihi Valley Homes and Kuhio Park Terrace 
continue to be a part of our regular run. 

Having found her puppet shows so popular in summer *67, Mrs. 

MacDonald constructed now puppets and presented new puppet shows this 
summer. She found the children especially responsive to her puppets; 
the children so readily identified with the puppets in the Punch & Judy 
show #1 and #2 that they tried to resuue the villain PuncV from his 
enemies, e.g. the policeman, the gallows, the ghost, etc. 

The effectiveness of Mrs, MacDonald’s story hours can be shown also 
through strong circulation figures for summers *67 and *68. Although 
other factors are undoubtedly involved in the matter of evaluating these 
figures, I believe that 'the interest engendered by the story hours 
strongly increased circulation; our figures for September already show 
a decrease. Through the efforts of Mrs. MacDonald and bookmobile staff 
We °f ained a few more adult readers, but as can be expected, the children 
comprised the bulk of our increase in patronage and circulation. 

I will try as much as possible to offer "story hours" for special 
holidays, hopefully, for Christmas and similar occasions, especially 
keoping these disadvantaged areas in mind. However, inasmuch as I am 
heading the bookmobile as well as handling children's work, these 
programs will, out of 'necessity, have to be somewhat curtailed. 



, liliha Branch Library ! 5 

I. STORY-TELLING to 6-10 year olds for Aldersgate Church summer program 

Contact: Miss Almon. In 1968 this program expanded into the Palama 

Interfaith Council with staff and support from 
neighboring Espiscopal and Roman Catholic churches. 

Liliha Branch Library . Once a wook Summers of 1967 & 1968 

Remarks: We participated in this program at the request of Miss Almon. 

It is one of the best organized and valuable programs in 
Kalihi-Palama in the summers for disadvantaged children. 

Wo should continue to participate in it. 

II, STORY-TELLING to 9-H year olds for Palama Settlement summer program 

Contact: Mrs. Ling 

Liliha Library 6 times Summers of 1967 & 1968 




Roraarks: Tho Director, Mrs. Ling was enthusiastic to havo .us participate, 

but in 1968 tho collogo-age counselors preferred to conduct tho 
book so scions thomsolvos. . , 
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111* STORY-TELLING to Operation Headstart Classes pre-school age 

Contact; Teachers in Liliha 

Liliha Branch Library as requested March/67 to July/68 

Remarks; This should be continued and work toward as many repeat 
visits as possible. 

IV* STORY-TELLING to emotionally disturbed and retarded children 6-10 years 

Contacts St* Francis Child Development Center 

* 

Liliha Branch Library as requested April/ 68 and Kay/ 68 

Remarks: Mrs. Nakamura felt it was difficult to evaluate the response 
of tho children* The adults with the children felt the trips 
to the library were very worthwhile and were interested in 
future visits. 

V. STORY-TELLING at Kauluwola and Lanaldla Playgrounds 6-12 year olds 

Contact: Mr. Tanoue and Mrs. Ejercita, Playground Directors 

at the playgroimds once a week Summers of I967 and 1968 

Remarks: This is a reach- out effort to go to the child and to 

A present reading as an integral part of Ms summer activities* 

Should bo continued and expanded as much as possible. 

Mrs. Nakamura had hoped to begin pro-school story times 
in Mayor Wright* s new Community Facilities Building. 

VI. INSTRUCTION in the use of the card catalog and reference books 

given to Grades 1-8 of St. Theresa’s and Cathedral parochial schools 

Contact: School Principals 

Liliha Branch Library January to May I967 

Remarks: The service was requested by these nearby schools because 

they have no trained librarians and, at that time, no libraries. 

As a result we established excellent rapport with tho teachers 
and students who ard daily users of L ili ha Branch. Return 
visits were for usual book talks. 

VII. NON-READING MATERIALS for neighboring cMldren 4-12 years 
Contact: Individual children as they came to the branch. 

Liliha Branch Library almost every day Summer 1968 

1 

Remarks: Mrs. Solk initially provided 3 puzzles, an Uncle Wiggly game. • 

Wo used word- games and coloring materials from tho material 
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from Mr. Hunt for uso with the disadvantaged. Additional 
purchases included dominoes, checkers, scissors, origami 
paper. Nucleus of a dozon children from culturally and 
economically poor homes in surrounding blocks. I was unable 
to get parents to enroll their children in the CAP summer 
program. The children are not ready for a formal story- 
telling sossion and such is not available every day. I 
would again try to persude (sic) parents to have children 
participate in summer fun: but would continue to provide 
at the library opportunities for them to informally develop 
manual, artistic and word skills. Luckily the staff is not 
so busy that they are unable to spare a few minutes to show 
an interest in these very deprived children. The Social 
Worker from Mayor Wright Housing commended us for our of forts. 



VEH. ADULTS LEARNING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



\ 



Contact: Farrington Community School . ' 

Idliha Branch Library 6 times during April and October 19 6? 

Remarks! At request of the teachers Mrs. De Wolf or I showed the students 
how to make out a library card, how to check out books, how 
to find books in the library. 
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IX;' MANPOWER TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT ACT CLASSES adults all ages 

Contact! KDTA teachers in Kauluwela area 

Liliha Branch Library 4 times March and May 19 6? 

At the request of Mrs. Tish I introduced the students to use of 
the public library and the use of such reference books as Mrs. Tish 
felt were useful to students preparing for work in an office. 

Remarks! The present teacher, Mrs. Long, is a former librarian and 
gives her classes instructions herself when they come in 
each month. 

X. VOLUNTEER TUTORING elementary age children 

Contact! Mrs. Hudson 

Liliha Branch Library 10 to 20 times per month during 

school year Febrary/6? to present 



Remarks! Wo provide tutor and tuteo with space in reading area or 

Quiet Room, We are offering them flash cards, easy readers, 
word games, from the materials from Mr. Hunt. Too soon yet 
to evaluate their usefulness as last week was first sossion. 
Librarians offer guidance to books at suitable reading level 
to tutees. 
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XI. OPERATION MAINSTREAM classes unemployed men 

Contact: Farrington Community School 

Liliha Branch Library Mon., Wed., Fr. April/68 to present 

8-12 a.m. 

Branch provides Quiet Room, shelf space, films via delivery, coffee urn 
and ash trays (men take a break before branch opens at 11) 

Miss Ho has used flash cards, work concept books and library’s books. 

Federal grant providos materials and use of overhead projector. 

They use auditorium and our movie projector. 

Miss Ho feels this is excellent place for such adult classes in 
atmosphere which is friendly and informal and whero men have opportunity 
to feel at homo in a library. Some of the men borrow paperbacks and 
picture books. We should continue to provide space for such classes in 
the building when it is not boing used in any other way, 

XU. STUDY CENTER APPROACH CLASSES ’ adults working toward high school 

diploma 

Contact: I Farrington Community School 

Liliha Branch Library Tues. , Thurs. September/ 68 to present 

8-12a.m. 



Remarks: Teacher and Administration of Farrington Community School 

•• feel the branch location, attractivo facilities and 

atmosphere are ideal for such adult education qlasses, 

WORKING WITH THE DISADVANTAGED 

Liliha Branch Library 

The staff members have'^no personal experience with culturally and 
economically deprived people to know their attitudes, prejudices, desires 
or values. Wo lack any training or education to initiate programs for 
thorn. However, from my observations at meetings of the Model Cities 
task forces this is true of middle class people from other agencies who 
also are just beginning to concern themselves with disadvantaged people. 

In the case of programs for disadvantaged children, the staff needs more 
encouragement from the Coordinator and the Consultant. They need 
freedom to uso audiovisual materials, to develop ’reach-out’ programs, 
there needs to be exchange of ideas among themselves and with 
detached workers, playground workers, teaches(sic) who are successful 
in working with disadvantaged children. 
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Interview with Miss Ruth Petty, VJaianae Branch Library • 

In essonce tho Waianae Branch Library has participated in federally 
funded programs to help the disadvantaged by providing the facilities 
(community room) and materials (books), 

1, Economic Guidance Opportunity - 17 unwed mothers met 2 times a 
week in the community room, 

2, Neighborhood Youth Corps - 30 boys ages 17 - 23 met from January - 
• June, 8 - 3:30, 2 times a week in the community room. 

3* Volunteer high school students tutored intermediate students ' 

(I967 - I968), 3 - 4:30, 2 times a week in the community room. 

4, Headstart for adults - library tours and book talks. 

5* Headstart Story Hours for K-3 (l9^7) 

Library furnished room and materials (picture and story books) 



One other project which is getting underway is the paperback library 
at tho Mayor Wright Housing Community Facilities Building. The project 
follows tiie concept of taking the library into the community. A description 
of the operating procedures follows. . k 



The Standard Operating Procedure and Control of the Paper-Back ( sic) Lending 
Librar y Material. Room 204, Community Facilities Building, Mayor Wright 
Housing ^ 0 

1, Control of library materials* as received : ‘ 

ATI materials received into the Mayor Wright Homes Community Facilities 
Lending Library shall receive a serial number and shall be entered by 
title, author and serial number into a master inventory control. 

2 . Lending Policv: 

• ■■ » ■« ■«» • • 

All materials shall bo available for loan to tenants of Mayor Wright 
Homos for a suggested period of two months. This shill be on an 
honor system, however, and there shall be no fines or penalties for 
late return or lost books. 

Tho rate of books unretumed will be evaluated with the Hawaii 
Magazino Distributor representative, Mr. Wado, by January 15> 19^9 
and agreement of replacement will be finalized or terminated, which 
will result in finally closing tho library. 



3. Checking Procedure 
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Borrowers of books shall sign a receipt giving their name and address, 
the tile and author of book. A receipt will be made for each book 
taken. This receipt or promise to return will be destroyed upon 
return of the book. 

4. Library Hours : 

Tho library will be open as follows: Monday through Friday: 12:00 - 5! 

6:30 - 8 : 

Sundays: 6:30 - 8: 

The library will be closed on Saturdays until staffing is available. 

5. Volunteer services to the library : 

Librarian services will be provided by tenant volunteers, CAP Service 
Clubs and Tenant Relations, Social Work staff. 

Inventory services are being provided by the Keen Keikis . 

Library Lending services will be' given by the Women’s Club, 3*00 - 5*00 
week days, 6:30 - 8:00 Sundays, and Tenant Relations, Social Work, 

12:00 - 3*00 Monday through Friday. 




These exploratory approaches, although limited due to lack of funds and 
personnel, will provide us with vital and effective guidelines for our over- 
all plan for service to the disadvantaged. We should also note that with 
these initial attempts to reach out into the community the librarians have 
begun to establish some rapport with the community. This is an essential 
first step towards providing service. 

Thus f&r our program hero in Hawaii to reach out to the disadvantaged 
is at this stage of exploration with all of the efforts being made at tho 
grass-roots levol. The next logical step in this direction would be the 
coordination of all individual offorts and a definito plan for action. 
According to Mrs. Garcia, tho position of coordinator for these projects 
has recently beon established in the *69 - *70 fiscal budgot. Tho Office 
of Library Services expects tho position to bo filled early in 1969* The 
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establishment of this position is tho first official bonafide commitment 
of service to the disadvantaged. The coordinator would serve to organize 
and coordinate special activities among participating libraries and also 
to coordinate activities with other social agencies serving the disadvantaged 
with the goal of interagency cooperation in mind. 
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PROPOSALS TO PROVIDE BETTER. LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE 
DISADVANTAGE) III THE KALI1H-PALAMA AREA 



Building 

1. Centralized facilities to make resources more accessible to patrons? 
presently, tho two libraries sorvicing the area are on the fringes. 



Personnel . . 

2. Create a new position for a project coordinator to coordinate . 

(1) communication between agencies serving tho disadvantaged and 

(2) existing programs; this would eliminate duplication and wasted 
efforts. Also, it makes possible capitalizing on successful 
programs and techniques. 

3* Work with the university to coordinate the training of Library 
Studios students so that they will bo able to have some fiold 
experience with the disadvantaged. A program of this sort could 
balance out financially if one dispenses with tho one-to-one ratio. 

Tho DOE has a program where one supervisor "supervises" about 20 
beginning teachors in difforent schools. Although some will contond 
that a degree candidato at the graduate lovol should bo doing 
scholarly research with a privato rcontor, wo think that the practical 
experience acquired would be invaluable to a Library Studios 
student and would aid him in other courses such as management (boing 
a w^ioss and participant to actual library routines), bibliography 
and reference (hearing tho kinds of questions roforonco librarians 
aro asked and thus boing better able to evaluate reference sources), 
reader services (sorving tho diversity of readers rather than 
reading about then), cataloging (seeing how card catalogs arc used 
and thus boing bettor able to understand tho nature of the information 
on tho catalog cards), administration (seeing actual personality 
difforoncos interacting and gaining an appreciation of tho adminis- 
trative skill nocossary to bring out tho bost in individuals. 

4. Provide in-service training for present library personnel not 
familiar with tho mores of tho disadvantaged so that thoy would- 
not suffer from "cultural chock" and would provldo a noro positive 
. climate for the disadvantaged. At present, most librarians are 
extremely "riddle class" in their outlook and have difficulty in 
understanding and working vith tho "have-nots." 




Materials 



5. Acquiro a 
cliontolo 

a. 

b. 
o. 
d. 



collection which is suitable and nocossary for tho community 1 s 
in terms of: 

Reading lovol 
Intorost 

Spocial noods (largo print, language magazines, tapos, otc.) 
Matorlal3 holpful in improving tho ovorall quality of life 
(vocational, rooroational, practioal living) 
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6, Offor ft wido variety of materials — films, recordings, tapos, 
pictures, gamos, books (paporback and hardbound), magazinos, 
newspapers, pamphlets with high intorest and low reading lovol. 



Court tho Non-usor 

7* Publicize tho library’s programs through postors, local radio 

stations, fliors to hor.03 and YA patrons, outside window displays, 
nowepapors, otc. 

8* Draw non-usor to the library by unconventional methods such as a 
(a) hootenanny, (b) coffoo house gathering, etc# to diepol tho 
notion that a library houses only tho boo!d.sh "unhip#" 

9* Start a Hobby Club for middle elemonontary children and have 
speakers, discussions, projects otc., tho purpose being to 
stimulate intorest and to have materials readily accessible, two 
basic ingrodients to initiate reading. 

10* Work out a program vrith disadvantaged teon-agors (possibly indontified 
by VISTA, NIC programs, otc.) dealing with teon-ago intorosts (drug 
addiction, sex, roligion, sports, careers, draft, personal grooming, 
etc.) show appropriate films, foaturo spoakors in portinont fiolds, 
havo livo demonstrations, and conduct discussions. Although much 
of this is already done in schools by conscientious teachers, a 
program of this sort which is dovolopcd by disadvantaged youth is 
justifiable in that (1) it is voluntary and thoroforo more palatablo 
to rebellious teen-agers, (2) it olirinatos tho stigma of grados 
and toachor judgement^ thoroforo) an exchange of ideas maybo froor 
and rcoro honest, (3) it enhances tho solf-ostocm of tho disadvantaged 
in having a major rolo in planning an event, something ho needs 
badly. Too often in school he is overshadowed by tho acadomically- 
talonted students from middle-class fardlios. 

11* Sot up mird-bookmobilo s arid side walk service in strategic aroas 
(o.g. a chopping center to catch tho attention of husbands and 
children waiting in cars, pcoplo waiting for their laundry at the 
laundomat). 

12* Encourago privoto ownership of books through givo-away programs? 
offor panphlots and froo materials whonovor possiblo to oncourago 
intorost and appreciation of tho library. 

13. Go door to door and loavo book packets containing suitablo natorials 
for tho whole family to domontrato tho library’s intorost and dociro 
to sorvo them. 

14. Convort a hourso (fronting tiro streot), if nocessary, to attract 
non-library oriented patrons; more homoy and appoaling. 
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15* Go out and talk to community and church groups to show them what is 
available in tho library; also, work with community leaders at 
every opportunity by providing and arranging for nocossary resources 
for thoir projocts. 

16. Work with adult education instructors to talk to classos; explain 
what is available in the library and possibly even hold one class 
in tho library so that materials are readily accossiblo . 

17* Invito "pau hana" groups to tho library and provide appropriate 
materials. Many senior citizons have time on thoir hands and 
would appreciate this attention. Also, the library can help bridge 
the generation gap by providing materials which will enable thorn 
to bottor understand the society in which they live ^ thus enabling 
thorn to lead richor lives. 

18. Use "touch displays" rather than storing things in glass cases; 
chango "no-no" to "yes-yes." 



Programs 

19* Provide films and speakers in: 

a. Con sumo r education ■ 

b. Job improvement education 

c. Information on employment and training opportunities 

d. Citizenship — how to effectively pa^lcipato in 
Government to improve tho quality of one’s oxistence. 

20* Provide on Information Contor (directory of information plus 
actual assistance in contacting agencios); this service is 
ospocially important to the disadvantaged in that (1) ho is loss 
ablo to cope with his problems, (2) ho is less awaro of sources 
of holp, (3) ho is r.oro hositant in contacting "middle class" 
institutions and personnel, and (4) ho is noro likely to give up 
at tho slightest "run around" too often a characteristic of our 
complex cocioty. 

21. Provido remedial reading sossions. 

22. Coordinate offorts with toachors and school librarians in order 
to lmow tho curriculum and bottor sorvo students and toachors. 

23* Sot up tables in tho reading room to sorvo as a study hall and lot 
tho disadvantaged youth lenow that this is a plnco for thorn to study. 

. 24. Conduct story hours for pro- schoolers to crcato an early intorost 
in books and an awareness of a library as a positive influonco in 
thoir lives. Sir.co parents of disadvantaged youngsters aru not 
likely to take thoir children to tho library, tho library could 
apply for federal grants and provido transportation and snacks on 
• a woekly or bimonthly basis; alter tho story hour youngsters would 
havo tho opportunity to exanino and borrow matorials. 



25* Conduct a simultaneous cession for interested mothors in "How- 
to -do-it" topics which will help break the poverty cycle (o.g. 
how to get a good buy, how to provide an appealing, nutritious 
meal on a limited budget, how to convert "junk" to "goms" l.o. 
come thing worthwhile). 

2 6. The question of whether lines should be administered should be 
considorcd only after careful study of an existing program — 
the Mayor Wright Housing Paperback Program — in which fines are 
not assossed. This conmittoo has not come to any final decision 
with regard to flnos for two reasons. One, our findings indicate 
that fines tend to discourage the disadvantaged from using the 
library. On the other hand, we felt that eliminating fines' may 
encourage irresponsibility which we definitely wish to avoid. 
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STAFFING 

The successful implementation of any program depends to a large 
extent in intelligent staffing. Assigning the wrong people in terms of 
interost, ability, temperament to the wrong positions dooms any program 
to failure no matter how sound tho underlying principles are. Therefore, 
staffing is crucial. 

Working with tho disadvantaged requires personnel with the following 
qualities and training: 

• • 1, Being committed — i.e, having a genuine conviction and concern 

in serving these people, 

2, Eoing "people - oriented'? 

3* Being flexible and willing to initiate and experiment and having 
the resiliency to bounce back after setbacks, 

4, Being patient, open-minded, and approachable 

5* Being creative and innovative- 

6. Being enthusiastic 

* 

1 

7. Having a sense of humor 

8. Being understanding 

9* Being extroverted and outgoing (desirable in most instances) 

10, Having a cooperative spirit and being willing to work with other 
agencies serving those people, 

•• 

11, Having toloranco to withstand noise, confusion, and hostility 

12, Having "superhuman" stamina 

13* Having a background in sociology and psychology 

Possible sources of recruiting such personnel would be: 

i 

1, Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen who could serve as effective liu'sons 
with the community and also provido manual labor to sot up the 

. facility, 

2, VISTA workers who have had experience and training in understanding 
tho disadvantaged. 






3* Peace Corps returnees. Professional librarians could provide 
guidance and training to theso peoplo in weekly staff meetings# 

k. The Project Coordinator could arrange and conduct In-servico 
training to staff on the culture, strengths and values of the 
•u; disadvantaged plus foundations in remedial reading techniques, 

5# Sociology and psychology majors. 
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FUNDING 



Wo believe the Office of Library Service should aggressively pursue 

all oppoi’tunitdes to obtain federal assistance for this project to minimize 

the cost of 501*7100 expansion upon State government financial resources. 

Used as the first resource for public libraries antipoverty programs is 

tho Library Services and Construction Act (amended P.L. 89-511) which was 

passed in 19&+ and has been renewed every year since. In ^ the fiscal year 

I967 - *68 Congress appropriated $75*000*000 to the Library Services and 

Construction Act to be administered by the U.S, Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Division of Library Services 

and Educational Facilities, Library Services Branch, *7 

The program is based on state plans for public library services 
(Title I) and construction (Title II) prepared by library admini- 
strative agency of each state and submitted to the U.S, Commis- 
sioner of Education for approval. 

Title I provides $35 million^' to develop public library services 
to areas without public library services or with inadequate services 
Funds are allotted to the states in proportion to their population 
and matched by the states in proportion to their per capita income. 

Local and state public library programs can reach under-educated, 
economically deprived children, young people, adults, and elderly 
with books and reading guidance. Such proposals as the following 
could qualify: 

Staff to help adults, young adults, and children in the library 
achieve library, study, and reading skills; 

Preschool story hours for three- to five-year-olds, with con- 
current discussion programs for mothers, in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods ; 

Community libraries who work outside the library in recreation, 
neighborhood, and health contors, participate in meetings of 
parents, citizen actih groups, young adults, etc., to relate the 
library to their evident interests and act as library liaison 
with tiie groups ; 

Innovative and strengthened services: e.g. , information centers, 
offering materials, guidance, and roforrals in such immediately 
usoful fields as vocations, consunor education, homo llfo, and 
ohild-roaring skills; 
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Bookmobiles and trained stuff to provide a variety of informa- 
tional and cultural materials and services in rural poverty 
areas; 

Purchase of books, magazines, films, recordings, etc* and -- to 
project those resources — programs designed to appeal to tho 
undor-previleged, increase their incentive to read and loam; 

Scholarships designed to attract librarians-to-be who know 
human and library needs in rural and urban blighted areas 
firsthand and as librarians will bo able to help deprived 
people toward realizable goals; 

In-service workshops to sensitize librarians to the backgrounds 
and strengths of the under-served groups, to inform librarians 
of their social role in relating tho library to other agencies — 
public and private — in anti-poverty community planning; 

State library internships to provide professional experience 
in effective rural service. 

Title U provides $40 million^ for the construction of new public 
library buildings and the expansion, remodeling, and alteration of 
existing buildings for public libraries and the initial equipment 
of such buildings. Architects’ fees and the cost of acquisiton of 
land are also included. 

Construction criteria used by the state agency include assurances 
that projects approved will provide library facilities where they 
are necessary to develop adequate library services. Urban or rural 
areas that so qualify and have a large percentage of economically 
deprived population nan be included in state plans for library 

construction. 20 

Since the total antipoverty effort is in a state of disequilibrium 
in that the demand for assistance far exceeds the supply of funds, we 
felt that wo need more than one possible financial source. We thus have 
prepared a directory of possible legislative programs, (See following page) 
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Directory of Legislative Programs for’ the Culturally Disadvantaged Fiscal Year 19 67^1 



Housing and Urban Development Act 1965 (PL 89-117) Multipurpose Centers 

Congress Appropriated $17*000,000 to be administered by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Grant funds for specific purpose of building neighborhood centers in 
low-income neighborhoods. 

Grants - Federal share may not exceed 2/3* except in an area designated 
as Redevelopment Areas. 

Only’ a public, body or agency or Indian Tribe may apply for a grant and 
must have legal, technical, and financial capacity to carry out the 
project. Federal funds may bo used, however, for a facility which a 
• private nonprofit organization will own or operate if .the application 
is made by an eligible applicant which will control the use of the 
center. 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I (PL 89-10) 

Congress appropriated $102,000,000 to be administered by the U.S. 

Office of Education. 

Funds to support education programs in areas having a high concentration 
of low-income families. 

Grants - programs for the disadvantaged. 

State libraries and administrative agencies may apply. 



Adult Education Act of 1966 (PL 89-750 ESEA Title III) 

Congress appropriated $30*000,000 to be administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

To provide literacy programs for adults. 

State education agencies may apply. 



Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 , P.L. 88-452, Sect. 603 

Congress appropriated $26,000,000 to be administered by VISTA, Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

This program. provides Volunteers in Service to America to local public 
and private agoncios engaged in the war on poverty. The volunteers 
live and work among the poor. Minimum age is 18; married couples with 
no dependents undor 18; no upper ago limit. 



From federeal funds, VISTA volunteers receive room board, $75 a 
month, and medical care if needed; plus $600 at end of one year*s 
service. 

VISTA volunteors may be requested by a sponsoring group such as a 
local, state, or federal agency, or any bona fide non-piifit private 
^agency, organization, or institution. 



Social Security Act as amended by P.L. 87-5^3 (Work-Experience Program) 

Appropriation authorization unspecified to be administered by the 
State welfare departments, county and local welfare agencies. 

To train welfare clients to become self-supporting. 

Makes personnel available to public libraries. 

Public agencies including libraries may apply. 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (PL 88-452) 

Congress appropriated $699*800,000 to be administered by the 
Community Action Program of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

To mobilize community resources to help families combat the problems 
of poverty, with the participation of the poor in the planning, 
policymaking, and operation of projects. 

Grants to agencies representing an entire community and to single- 
purpose agencies with authority to carry out programs for upgrading 
community services and resources for low-income residents. 

Private nonprofit and public agencies may apply. 



National Foundation on the Arts and Humilities Act of 1965 (PL 89-209) 

Congress appropriated $2,000,000 to be administered by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

To develop a national policy for the promotion of progress and scholar- 
ship in the humanities; to strengthen research; to award fellowships 
and grants to institutions and individuals and for workshops in the 
humanities; to foster interchange of information and public under- 
standing and appreciation, to support publication of -scholarly works. 
Includes but is not limited to modem and classical languages, 
linguistics, literature, history, jurisprudence, philosophy, archeology, 
thoory and practices of the arts, and those aspects of the social 
Gclondes which have humanities content. 

Projoct grants and individual fellowships. Fellowships are of two kinds 



1) Post-doctoral fellowships and summer stipends for individuals 
who have been awarded PhD within past 5 yoars} 2) senior fellow- 
ships, with maximum stipend of $15,000, plus $2,000 travel allowance 

Individuals, colleges, univorsitios, public agencies, pxivato non- 
profit groups and organizations, including museums, historical 
associations, etc. may apply* 
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EVALUATION ... 

This committee does recognizo the fact that a necessary part of 
planning is establishing the criteria for evaluating our programs. It 
is our judgment that the conventional methods of evaluation such as book 
circulation and borrower registration are inadequate measures for our 
proposed program. Popularity of our program in the community is a small 
measure of its success but a more accurate gauge of the success or failure 
would bo the effect this program has on the lives of those people served. 

Although subjective in nature, we feel staff reports can bo useful 
indicators of the effectiveness of our program. Their evaluations can 
also provide us with guidelines for future planning, A few of the 
questions they could ask themselves ares 

1, Are we reaching tho non-users? (Estimate how many) 

2, Are the disadvantaged coming to feel more at home in the 
library? 

t % 

3* Are they able to use the library more freely? 

4, Does the library have acceptable materials to suit their 

needs whether they bo recreational, informational or educational? 

To be sure these are only a few of the questions they would ask 
themselves in reporting on their activities. 

Another measure of the effectiveness of our program would be a very 
simple questionaire to test tho attitudes of the peoplo in the community 
to wal'd this new service. The feedback gained from a scientific sampling 
of tho community would certainly be a valuable indicator of our effectiveness. 

Meeting with other agencies serving these peoplo and seeking thoir 

evaluation of our. sorvico would be another measure. Wo could question 

% 

them as to whether any visible ovidence of our patrons leading a better 
life had boon observed. Specifically! 



1. Has our service increased employment among theso people? 

2* Are the children doing bettor in their school work? 

3* Have health conditions improved? 

At tho same time we could ask for suggestions from those peoplo to 
improve our service. 

As wo see it, these will be the essential tools for the evaluation 
of our program. But, we do leave -the door open for other possible 
indicators as our program becomes operational* 



CONCLUSION 



In preparing this report tho comc&tteo has discovered there is much 
that can and needs to be done in this area of service. We hope that 
others will view this report meroly as a preliminary investigation and 
bo stimulated to actualize some, if not most, aspects of our proposals. 
Also, we feel that one must be mindful that servicing the disad- 
vantaged requires exceptional personnel, perhaps best described by 
Kennoth B. Clark’s description of Arthur Schomberg (a disadvantaged 
Negro youth who was guided and inspired by a librarian, Arthur Schomberg, 
to become a librarian of national repute) $ 

"He had no well-publicized program for the youth of the poor. He 
used himself. Instead of using labels and designations, such as the 
disadvantaged, the underprivileged, or the poor, ho saw and accepted 

human beings, and thereby was able to make that contact which is essential 

% 

for genuine communication and understanding. He was a librarian who 
helped others to share his values because he lived them." 22 



* 
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